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PKEFACE. 

N  my  first  book  of  poems  I  made 
some  apologies  for  my  work,  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  do  the  same 
for  this  little  volume.  But  if  I  am 
permitted  to  reach  old  age,  the 
public  will  be  often  called  upon  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  results  of  my  labors. 
I  feel  that  "Some  Simple  Songs"  is  a  great 
improvement  on  "Avenging  the  Maine;"  and 
if  my  next  volume  is  as  much  better  than 
"Some  Simple  Songs"  it  will  need  no  apology. 

James  E.  McGirt, 

Greensboro,  IST.  C. 
April,  1901. 
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A  SONG  OF  LOVE. 


A  song  I  sing  of  the  blessing  divine. 
Which  all  can  feel  yet  no  one  can  define ; 
It  conies  like  hallowed,  glory  from  above, 
We  feel  the  joy  and  call  the  blessing  love. 


Just  as  we  know  when  zephyr's  in  the  rye, 

We  cannot  see,  still  how  we  mark  their  way; 
Just  so  it  is  when  love  meets  you  and  I — 
We  bend,  and  sway. 


For  who  can  hide  the  love  that's  in  his  breast? 
He  only  feels,  though  known  by  all  the  rest; 
For  when  love  comes  the  gall  is  changed  to 

sweet, 
It  brought  the  valiant  Hector  to  its  feet. 
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Just  as  love  brought  the  heroes  kneeling  down, 
She  leads  the  world  quite  gently  with  her 
sway, 
Xo  need  of  lash — just  simply  smile  or  frown — 
We  will  obey. 


Yes,  love  can  lead  her  victim  just  at  will; 
Greater  the  pain  greater  he  loves  her  still; 
Through  thorns  and  thistles  'till  his  feet  are 

sore. 
She  bids  him  stop;  he  cries  to  follow  more. 


Just  as  a  bird  must  know  the  limb's  secure 
Before  she  comes  to  build  on  it  her  nest, 
So  love  will  nestle,  when  she  finds  us  true. 
Deep  in  our  breast. 
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Just  as  we  bruise  a  pear  to  make  it  sweet, 
So  love  will  bruise  her  victim  with  her  feet; 
Love  shoves  the  baby  eagle  from  its  nest; 
Before  it  falls  her  wing  goes  'neath  its  breast. 


THE  CENTURY  PRAYER. 


Lord  God  of  Hosts  incline  thine  ear 
To  this,  thy  humble  servant's  prayer : 
May  war  and  strife  and  discord  cease ; 
This  century,  Lord  God,  give  us  peace ! 
Henceforth,  dear  Lord,  may  we  abhor 
The  thought  of  strife,  the  curse  of  war. 
One  blessing  more,  our  store  increase. 
This  is  our  prayer,  Lord,  give  us  peace ! 

May  those  who  rule  us  rule  with  love. 
As  thou  dost  rule  the  courts  above ; 
May  man  to  man  as  brothers  feel. 
Lay  down  their  arms  and  quit  the  field; 
Change  from  our  brows  the  angry  looks. 
Turn  swords  and  spears  to  pruning-hooks. 
One  blessing  more,  our  store  increase. 
This  is  our  prayer.  Lord,  give  us  peace ! 
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May  flags  of  war  fore'er  be  furled, 
The  milk  white  flag  wave  o'er  the  world; 
Let  not  a  slave  be  heard  to  cry, 
Lion  and  lamb  together  lie ; 
May  nations  meet  in  one  accord 
Around  one  peaceful  festive  board. 
One  blessing  more,  our  store  increase, 
This  is  our  prayer,  Lord,  give  us  peace ! 
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WINTER. 


Oh!  the  winter's  comingj 
Leaves  are  getting  brown, 

Hickory  nuts  and  acorns 
Fallins:  to  the  s:round. 


Pumpkins  getting  yellow, 
Persimmons  getting  ripe, 

Opossmn  'gin  to  fatten 
And  qnails  begin  to  pipe. 


Bird  dog  in  the  broom  sage, 
Hunter's  got  his  gun, 

Erastus  with  old  Traylor — 
Opossum  'd  better  run. 
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Turkeys  in  the  corn-crib, 
Chickens  got  their  sway; 

Let'm  be,  they're  fattening 
For  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


They  told  me  that  the  path  I  took  was  hard, 
That   many  a   time   my   weary   feet   would 
bleed; 
They  said  at  last  I'd  find  my  way  was  barred; 
I  would  not  heed. 


They  bade  me  stop  and  go  the  other  way; 

This  path,  they  said,  fate  thorns  and  thistles 
strew; 
But  I  was  young,  Ambition  led  the  way; 
I  thought  I  knew. 

But  when  my  bleeding  feet  came  to  the  end. 

And  I  was  bound  and  scourged  by  cruel  fate ; 
Alas,  I  cried,  pray  let  me  start  again; 
It  was  too  late. 
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VICTOEIA,  THE  QUEEN. 


Ohj  victorious   Queeiij   it's  througli  thy  royal 

grace 
I  bring  this  wreath — a  token  from  my  race ; 
True,  thou  art  gone,  no  more  on  earth  to  meet; 
I  come  to  spread  these  lilies  at  thy  feet. 
Of  all  the  wreaths  brought  from  the  floral  shrine 
This  wreath  alone  portrays  the  life  of  thine. 
These  many  years  thou  wert  before  our  sight. 
So  calm  and  kind^  so  pure,  serenely  bright, 
Like  glowing  sunlight,  seated  on  thy  throne, 
Giving  its  rays,  withholding  them  from  none. 
One  soul,  one  God  hast  been  thy  sacred  theme ; 
The  high,  the  low — their  cries  were  heard  the 

same. 
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Rest  on,  grand  soul,  in  perfect  peace  above, 
For  thou  wert  love,  and  love  must  rest  with 

love ; 
Even  though  we  weep,  though  sorrow  fills  our 

breast, 
We  do  not  wish  to  call  thee  from  thy  rest. 
A  star,  though  quenched,  thy  light  is  shining 

still; 
Thy  voice,  though  hushed,  thy  subjects  know 

thy  will. 
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IF  LOVING  WERE  WOOING. 


If  wishing  were  getting, 

Ah!  wouldn't  it  be  fine? 
If  loving  were  wooing, 

Alice,  thou  would' st  be  mine; 
Neither  wealth  nor  honor, 

Nor  gem  from  the  sea, 
Can  cause  such  a  yearning 

As  I  have  for  thee. 

What  need  of  a  ruby 

When  your  cheeks  1  see? 
Those  gems  'neath  your  lashes 

Are  diamonds  to  me; 
Your  forehead's  a  sapphire, 

Beaming  'neath  a  curl; 
Your  lips  seem  a  rosebud, 

Hiding  two  rows  of  pearl. 
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A  WAEEIOR  JUDGMENT. 


A  warrior  stood  before  his  Master, 
Bruised  and  bleeding  from  the  fight, 

Not  for  power,  neither  honor, 
But  in  battling  for  the  right. 


Torn  and  tattered  was  his  body. 
Gashed  and  wounded  was  his  face, 

Stood  he  waiting  for  the  Master 
To  assign  his  resting  place. 


The  Master  gazed  on  him  in  pity, 
Saw  the  form  which  He  had  made, 

Once  like  His,  now  so  distorted; 
Gazed  into  his  face  and  said: 


"Tell  me^  son^  is  this  the  body 
That  I  gave  you  for  awhile — 

Given  you  so  pure  and  holy, 
You  return  it  so  defiled?" 


"Master/'  said  the  trembling  soldier, 
"In  yonder  world  where  I  have  been, 

Daily  I've  encountered  battle 
With  the  daring  monster,  Sin. 


"Each  step  I  fought  him  on  my  journey; 

He  strove  to  keep  me  from  the  goal; 
Though  he  scored  me  yet  I  conquered; 

Master,  he's  not  scarred  the  souL" 
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The  Master  saw  the  soul  still  shining, 
Thought  of  His  own  hand  and  side, 

Beckoned  to  the  brightest  heaven 
That  the  gate  be  opened  wide. 


Then  the  Master  cried,  '^immortal!'' 
The  soul  came  flashing  from  his  breast, 

Pointing  to  the  fairest  heaven, 
^^Enter  thou  in  peaceful  rest!" 
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A  SAILOE'S  DEPAETUEE. 


My  dearest  child^  I  have  no  wealth  to  give  you, 

No  ring  of  gold  to  you  can  I  impart ; 
Going,  yet  why  should  going  grieve  you? 
You  have  my  heart. 


In  calm,  in  storm,  no  matter  how  the  weather, 

My  one  great  thought  shall  ever  be  of  thee; 
Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  whether 
You'll  think  of  me? 


Without  your  love  I  wish  my  burden  lighter; 

With  head  bowed  low  I  plod  life's  weary  way, 
But  with  your  love  each  day  is  brighter. 
To  toil  is  play. 
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The  ship  has  come,  I  must  no  longer  tarry; 
The  hamp  of  love  for  you  will  ever  burn; 
Farewell,  pray  let  your  soul  be  merry, 
Soon  I'll  return. 


When  I  return,  what  e'er  may  be  my  treasure — 
That  happy  day  I  pray  God  that  we  meet — 
My  life,  my  all  I'll  cast  with  pleasure 
Down  at  your  feet. 


He  said,   ^^Good-bye" — the  tears  were  swiftly 
falling — 
The  ship  moved  off,  she  left  alone  to  dwell; 
The  signal  as  they  sounded  pealing 
Their  last  farewell. 


> 
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A  TEST  OF  LOVE. 


The  land  of  Avia^  lovely  is  the  scene, 
Clothed  every  evening  in  a  silvery  sheen; 
The  rippling  brooks  and  birds  make  music  clear, 
Wild  flowers  bloom  in  plenty  all  the  year, 
And  mistletoe's  the  largest  tree  that's  found, 
It's  roots  embedded  flrmly  in  the  ground. 
In  vales  of  niistle,  'long  the  Aztec  shore, 
Stand  board-roofed  huts,  numbering  but  a  score; 
The  largest  one  is  Ilaggar's — well  in  years; 
No  happier  man  in  all  the  place  appears. 
His  daughter,  Alice,  simple,  pure  and  good, 
And  loved  by  all  in  that  fair  neighborhood. 
Of  all  the  youths  that  came  to  woo  her  love 
No  voice  but  Ed's  could  cause  her  heart  to  move. 
Ed  Lassiters,  son  of  a  magistrate, 
Was  loved  by  all,  and  no  one  could  he  hate ; 
In  peace  and  love  he  served  the  village  long. 
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And  no  one  e'er  complained  he'd  done  them 
wrong; 

And  Ed,  his  son,  a  steady,  sober  youth, 

Was  famed  throughout  the  village  for  his  truth. 

Alice  loved  Ed;  when  children  it  was  seen 

That  Ed  loved  her  and  held  her  as  his  queen. 

Together  they  were  always  seen  at  play. 

What  e'er  she  willed  it  pleased  Ed  to  obey; 

^^My  doll,  a  house/'  was  all  she  had  to  speak, 

For  sticks  and  bark  at  once  Ed  went  to  seek; 

To  bake  mud  cakes,  more  water  she'd  demand; 

Ed  quickly  brought  and  placed  it  at  her  hand. 

In  all  their  play  they  were  not  seen  to  pout; 

Always  in  love  there  was  no  falling  out. 

Each  day  to  school  they  hand  in  hand  would  go, 

Her  books  and  slate  Ed  carried  to  and  fro; 

Each  Sunday  morn  the  chapel  bell  would  chime, 

And  Ed  with  Alice  marched  away  on  time ; 

To  church  at  night  Alice  alone  he'd  bring. 

And  from  one  book  both  in  the  choir  would  sing. 

The  childish  love  that  bound  them  when  at  play 
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To  greater  love  soon  yielded  up  its  sway. 
Were  children  once,  but  ah,  no  children  now; 
Ed  was  a  farmer,  master  of  the  plow; 
Alice,  a  maid,  how  skilful  at  the  loom 
And  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  home; 
Once  close  they  lived,  but  now  three  miles  apart; 
But  miles  cannot  divide  true  heart  from  heart. 
The  village  lads  loved  well  the  maiden  dear. 
But  knew  their  love  and  would  not  interfere; 
So  hand  in  hand  through  life  they  always  went, 
So  lovingly,  so  happy,  so  content. 
But,  ah,  if  he  had  known  the  pain  to  come. 
He  would  have  had  her  safely  in  his  home. 
To  Avia  came  a  family  seeking  health; 
A  noble  family;  great,  too,  was  their  wealth; 
A  man  and  wife,  a  son,  the  dearling  joy; 
John  his  name,  and  handsome  was  the  boy. 
He  saw  the  maid,  and  love  came  at  the  sight; 
To  win  her  love  he  sought  with  all  his  might. 
Soon  she  loved  John  and  soon  he  loved  the  maid, 
So  swift  is  love  when  gold  can  give  it  aid. 
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And  since  that  day  the  youth  came  from  the 

north 
Ed's  cloak  of  love  had  keenly  felt  a  moth. 
E'er  on  his  face  there  dwelt  a  heavy  frown ; 
Each  day  he  passed  his  head  was  hanging  down, 
And  all  the  village  wondered  as  he  passed 
What  made  the   change,   what  made  him  so 

downcast. 
Each  Sunday  morn  he  strolled  alone  to  church; 
We    sympathized — we    knew    it    grieved    him 

much; 
As  when  the  ivy  from  the  oak  we  tear, 
It  seemeth  lonely,  ah!  it  seemeth  bare. 
So  'twas  with  Ed  when  they  were  seen  apart, 
He  seemed  e'er  sad,  so  withered  was  his  heart. 
He  loved  her  still,  and  each  time  he  would  call 
He  plead  in  vain  that  she  would  love  him  all. 
Each  night  Ed  called  each  night  both  lovers  met ; 
They'd  try  in  vain  each  other  to  outset. 
When  on  her  face  Ed  read  her  heart's  desire 
He'd  ask  his  hat,  reluctantly  retire. 
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Poor  Ed^  from  youth  could  see  her  any  time, 
Now  once  a  week  his  visits  were  confined. 
Each  youth  desired  the  maid  to  be  his  bride ; 
She  loved  them  both,  and  how  could  she  decide. 
Three  months  had  passed — the  choice  she  had 

not  made; 
With  bashful  face  she  sought  her  mother's  aid. 
She  hinted  out  the  burden  of  her  heart; 
Her  loving  mother  knew  the  other  part. 
^^Oh,  Ed  and  John/'  she  said,  with  trembling 

voice, 
^'I  love  them  both  and  cannot  make  a  choice ; 
Three  months  in  vain  the  choice  I've  tried  to 

make; 
It's  left  with  you,  mother,  which  one  to  take." 
The  mother  thought  awhile  and  slowly  said: 
^^I  cannot  choose  the  man  for  you  to  wed, 
Eor  much  is  in  the  saying  of  the  bard: 
^Make  your  own  bed  and  keep  it  if  it's  hard;' 
So  make  your  choice ;  if  he's  not  what  he  seems 
On  no  one  else  can  you  well  place  the  blame. 
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Since  I'm  your  ma,  advice  'tis  mine  to  give; 
AVitli  Avliom  you  choose  through  life  pray  try  to 

live, 
For  they  who  wed  and  quit  without  a  cause 

Have  broken  o'er  our  Holy  Father's  laws. 
Unless  you  can  for  him  lay  down  your  life 
Never,  my  child,  consent  to  be  his  wife, 
For  married  life  is  greater  than  a  dream, 
And  all  have  found  it  greater  than  it  seemed. 
To  know  the  one  whose  love  is  pure  and  best 
I  think  it  right  to  bring  them  to  a  test. 
How  can  you  judge  from  word  the  greater  love? 
Does  rain  tell  all  that  it  has  seen  above? 
"What  steed  an  empty  wagon  cannot  pull? 
Ah,  place  him  to  a  wagon  that  is  full. 
The  many  words!  but,  ah,  the  simple  few, 
Can  have  a  great  effect  if  spoken  true. 
The  sweetest  words  make  not  the  greatest  youth, 
Ah,  he  is  great  who  sayest  but  the  truth. 
The  world  to-day  is  so  enrapt  with  sin. 
That  it  is  right  with  women  and  with  men. 
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Before  they  be  exalted  in  our  sight 
We  must  have  great  assurance  they  are  right. 
So  Ed  and  John  seem  good,  I  love  them  well; 
The  one  for  you  to  choose  I  cannot  tell. 
The  way  to  find  the  one  to  suit  you  best, 
Put  life  at  stake  and  give  thejn  both  a  test, 
Tor  he  who  takes  a  maiden  for  his  wife 
Should  count  it  joy  to  give  for  her  his  life.'' 
She  knew  that  neither  Ed  nor  John  could  swim; 
To  try  the  deep  would  be  a  test  for  them. 
She  thought  how  each  of  them  enjoyed  to  row. 

She  said:     ^^Some  day,  while  rowing,  drop  your 

oar. 
And  tell  him  bring  the  oar  you'll  be  his  bride; 
First  let  the  oar  from  'neath  the  boat  be  tied; 
Engage  them  now,  go  quick  and  tie  the  oar." 
One  came  at  three,  the  other  came  at  four. 
I  feign  to  tell  them  what  the  mother  said; 
So  great  the  plot  when  by  a  woman  made. 
She  set  the  time,  and  John  and  Ed  complied; 
The  evening  came  and  John  was  by  her  side. 
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With  John  she  goes,  as  though  she  loved  hiiri 

best, 
Out  in  the  boat  that  she  his  love  might  test. 
From  youth  she  knew  the  art  to  dive  and  swim; 
'Twas  all  secret,  it  was  not  known  to  him. 
They  reached  the   deep  where   angry   billows 

roar; 
She  for  a  purpose  dropped  her  only  oar. 
Out  from  the  boat  the  oar  the  waves  did  toss; 
The  maid  screamed  out  in  anguish,  ^'We  aro 

lost!" 
The  oar  was  fairly  whirling  by  a  wave; 
The  frightened  maid  knelt  praying  God  to  save. 
The  coward  youth  sat  trembling  pale  as  death; 
His  face  had  changed,  it  seemed    he    had    no 

breath. 
The  maid  knelt  still,  pretending  loud  to  weep. 
But  through  her  fingers  at  the  youth  she'd  peep. 
She  saw  the  youth  still  fainting  in  dismay; 
She  would  have  laughed,  but  thought  she  would 

betrav. 
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She  raised  her  head,  the  oar  again  she  spied; 
Beneath  the  boat  the  oar  with  thread  was  tied. 
She  really  cried,  for  lo!  her  face  was  red, 

^^John,  bring  the  oar,  Til  be  your  wife,"  she 

said. 
But  John  sat  still,  for  he  could  not  obey; 
^^I  cannot  swim/'  was  all  she  heard  him  say. 
She  bade  him  think,  she  bade  him  count  the  cost ; 
^^ Without  the  oar  won't  both  our  lives  be  lost? 
If  you  sit  here  is  death  not  sure?"  she  said, 
John  knew  it  was,  and  cowardly  dropped  his 

head. 
With  trembling  voice  she  cried,  imploring  still: 
^^Go,  bring  the  oar;  if  you  wont,  John,  I  will. 

What  will  you  do?"     She  paused  to  give  him 

time. 
He  would  not  go;  she  leaped  into  the  brine; 
She  sank  and  rose,  and  loudly  came  a  sound: 

^Tray  come  and  help!  quick!  love,  for  soon  I 

drown!" 
John  saw  his  love  the  third  time  disappear; 

She  cried  in  vain,  for  John  refused  to  steer. 
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Again  she  rose  and  quickly  seized  the  oar, 
Towards  the  boat  the  oar  she  smftly  bore. 
Soon  in  the  boat  she,  dripping,  took  her  seat, 
As  John  sat  cowardly  gazing  at  her  feet; 
Then  to  the  shore  she  quickly  made  her  way; 
She  reached  the  shore,  to  him  was  heard  to  say: 
''The  oar  wasn't  lost;  by  this  thread  it  was  tied; 
My  life  to  you  I'm  thinking  to  confide.'' 
And  this  she  said:  ^^I  did  it  just  to  prove 
Whether  or  not  you're  worthy  of  my  love." 
She  told  him  all,  and  said:  ^Mohn,  can't  you  see 
That  you  are  false  and  do  not  care  for  me." 
And  John  stood  crying,  begging  not  to  tell; 
She  vowed  she'd  not,  and  said  to  him  farewell. 
He  went  his  way  and  she  sat  on  the  beach — 
I'll  tell  you  why  before  the  end  is  reached — 
'Twas  nearly  four,  and  Ed,  her  other  beau. 
Had  promised  then  to  meet  her  for  a  row. 
The  hour  had  come,  the  village  clock  was  heard; 
Ah!  Ed  was  there;  he  always  kept  his  word. 
Up  from  the  beach  she  rose,  her  friend  to  greet; 
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She  had  not  heard  the  tramping  of  his  feet. 
Soon  in  the  boat  they  both  sat  face  to  face; 
She  took  the  oar  as  though  out  for  a  race ; 
Then  with  the  oar  she  gave  the  sea  a  sweep, 
And  soon  the  boat  was  sailing  on  the  deep ; 
^^Here  comes  a  ship;  look,  Ed,  I  see  the  top/' 
lie  turned  his  head,  the  oar  she  did  let  drop. 
^^Dear  Ed,"  she  cried,   ^^pray  take  me  to  my 

home; 
I  dropped  the  oar,  and  death  is  sure  our  doom.'' 
He  gazed  on  her  and  saw  her  faint  away. 
^^Don't  cry,  my  dear,"  she  softly  heard  him  say; 
He  raised  her  head,  consoling  words  he  speaks, 
Brushed   back  her   hair   and  kissed   her   rosy 

cheeks ; 
Pretended  she  unconscious  of  a  kiss; 
Yet  still  her  soul  was  thrilled  with  holy  bliss. 
He  raised  her  gently  in  a  fond  embrace. 
And  gently  wipes  her  tear-stained,  blushing 

face. 
The  tears  upon  her  rosy  cheek  repose 
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Appeared  like  sparkling  dewclrops  on  a  rose. 
As  men  in  Imrrying  pressed  for  want  of  time, 
Can  find  a  moment  still  to  sip  the  wine, 
So  hurried  Ed,  for  fear  the  oar  he'd  miss, 
Yet  still  found  time,  yea,  thrice  her  lips  to  kiss; 
Just  as  a  man  is  moved  by  sparkling  drinks 
Performs  an  act  before  of  danger  thinks. 
The  kiss  effected  Ed  as  strongest  wine ; 
He  could  not  swim,  yet  did  not  fear  the  brine; 
He  did  not  stop  for  once  to  count  the  cost, 
l^or  thought  he  once  that  either  would  be  lost. 
He  said,  unless  his  queen  should  reach  the  shore, 
■Out  of  his  arm  he  would  have  made  an  oar; 
Then  from  the  boat  he  leaped,  and  could  not 

swim ; 
An  angry  wave  came  quick  and  covered  him. 

Strangled  he   rose,   though  struggling  for  his 

life. 
He  cried  aloud:  ^^O,  God,  pray  save  my  wife!^' 
He  did  not  drown,  for  she  well  knew  the  art. 

And  leaped  and  bore  him  speechless  to  her 
heart. 
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Hold  of  the  thread  the  oar  she  quickly  drew; 

Tea,  brought  the  oar  she  said  he  never  knew; 

He  really  thought  he  saved  his  lover's  life. 

He  woke  and  cried  aloud:  "You  are  my  wife.'' 

For  when  he  sank  he  was  a  senseless  elf; 

To-day  he  thinks  he  brought  the  oar  himself, 

And  when  she  saw  how  artless  was  his  love 

The  love  within  her  heart  was  felt  to  move; 

Where  there  is  love  much  love  it  doth  inspire, 

Thus  blazed  her  love  and  set  his  soul  on  fire. 

It  seemed  as  love  her  heart  would  'sunder  rent, 

Unless  by  hasty  means  could  give  it  vent; 

For  when  love's  heart  is  free  from  doubt  and 

fear 
It  sayeth  much  that  love  would  feign  to  hear. 

Thus  went  the  time  until  the  glowing  west 
Was  telling  that  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest. 
They  reached  the  shore,  though  he  was  soak- 
ing wet, 
Before  they  left,  the  wedding  day  was  set. 

Three  weeks  passed  on,  the  blessed  eve  drew 
near. 
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The  wedding  bells  were  chiming  loud  and  clear. 
That  night  they  vowed  to  love  and  serve  through 

life; 
There  never  lived  a  happier  man  and  wife. 
In  Mistle  still  to-day  there  can  be  seen 
A  thatch-roofed  house,  twined  round  with  ivy 

green; 
Upon  the  lawn  a  boy  and  girl  at  play — 
This  is  the  home  where  Ed  and  Alice  stay. 
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GOD  BLESS  OUE  COUNTEY. 


God  bless  our  home,  land  of  the  free, 
And  those  who  rule,  who  e'er  they  be; 
Protect  the  flag,  and  let  it  wave 
Over  the  free  men,  not  the  slave. 


May  we,  dear  Lord,  sustain  its  namef 
Forbid  that  it  shall  trail  in  shame ; 
To  those  who  from  oppression  flee 
May  this,  our  land,  a  refuge  be. 


May  we  sustain  all  we  profess; 
Forbid  that  we  should  man  oppress; 
May  we  accept  fraternal  love 
And  live  as  we  must  live  above. 
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TELL  ME,  OH  FxVTE. 


Tell  me^  oh  fate^,  is  it  decreed 
That  I  leave  but  a  blot 

To  stain  the  pages  of  the  past? 
Tell  me,  is  this  my  lot? 


Pray  let  a  print  of  these  sore  feet 

Kest  on  the  sand  of  time; 
Pray  let  the  print  of  these  sore  hands 

Upon  the  pages  shine. 


Years  have  I  labored,  toiled  and  fought, 

But  yet  no  prize  I  see ; 
Tell  me,  oh  fate,  if  this  is  all 

That  I  shall  ever  be? 
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SIGNS  OF  EAIK 


Whin  yoah  corns  and  bunions  akin, 
And  yoah  body's  full  ob  pain, 

Yoah  kin  res  rite  shoah  and  sartin 
That  we's  guinter  hab  sum  rain. 


Kose  the  akin  is  not  pleasant, 
Do  I  wish  it,  I  confess ; 

But  not  kose  I  lub  de  hurtin', 
But  I  no  I'll  git  sum  lest. 


In  the  winter  I  goes  huntin', 

Whin  de  groun'  is  white  wid  snow; 

In  de  summer  I  goes  fishin', 

'When  de  otouu'  too  wet  to  flow. 
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Do  you  her  deiii  dogs  er  barkiii'? 

Lack,  dey's  struck  er  raccoon  trail, 
She's  sine  ob  fallin'  ^vedder; 

Chile,  I'se  nebber  seen  it  faih 


Run  out,  Jacob,  look  back  soufward. 
See  if  dare's  er  cloud  in  site; 

Goshie,  Avhut  er  ckp  er  thunder! 
Clouds  er  hanoin'  black  ez  nite. 


Eafuni  hurd  de  rain  er  fallin', 
Pitter-patter  on  de  roof, 

Fold  his  arms  and  look  at  Hannah, 
^"Xow  ver  see  I'se  tole  de  truf." 
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Mastah  in  de  chimley  korner, 
^^Eaf,  I  her  yer  whistlin'  rain." 

"Yes,  sor,  mastah,  garden  parchin'; 
Don't  you  think  tud  hep  de  grain/' 
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TRUE  LOVE. 


How  true^  dear,  my  love  is; 

Too  great  to  compare. 
Truer  than  the  stars, 

They  shoot  from  their  sphere; 
Think  how  the  sun  sets 

And  withdraws  its  light; 
Think  how  I  love  thee 

Alone  in  the  night. 
Think  of  its  rising, 

How  it  varies  in  time; 
Oh!  there  is  no  varying 

In  this  heart  of  mine. 
True  as  a  rock,  then — 

How  could  I  this  say 
"When  softest  of  waters 

Can  wear  stone  away? 
Even  time  must  change 

To  eternity. 
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Oh!  there  is  no  changing 

In  my  love  for  thee. 
True  as  eternity! 

Noj  it's  not  begun; 
All  must  start  even 

When  a  race  is  to  run. 
"When  old  eternity 

Becomes  mossy  and  gray, 
Then,  dear,  I'll  love  thee 

The  same  as  to-day. 
Fear  not  that  pale  death 

Will  drift  us  apart; 
Ah!  death  cannot  sever 

The  love  in  my  heart. 
When  we  reach  heaven 

We  shall  find  our  own; 
I'm  told  we  will  know  there 

As  we  are  known. 
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I  YEAEX  TO  LEAVE  THE  FIELD. 


In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low, 
"Wearv  and  worn  I  feel, 

I  yearn  to  hear  the  bugle  blow, 
I  vearn  to  leave  the  field. 


And  when  the  blessed  bugle's  sound 

Conies  floating  to  my  ear, 
I  leave  the  plow  where  e'er  I'm  found; 

My  mule  comes  from  the  gear. 


I've  heard  the  band,  the  flute  and  lyre; 

I^one  so  my  soul  can  stir 
As  does  that  blessed  horn  I  hear 

Calling  me  home  to  her. 
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It's  more  than  home  that  music  brings 
Which  makes  it  dear  to  me; 

It  calls  me  to  my  banjo  strings 
And  Inez  to  my  knee. 

And  when  I  near  my  home  I  see — 

Let  it  be  soon  or  late — 
My  Inez  coming  out  to  me, 

She  meets  me  at  the  gate. 

Some  times  she  meets  me  down  the  path, 
We  stroll  home  arm  in  arm. 

My  meals  she'd  place  near  the  hearth; 
She  always  kept  them  warm. 

Not  now,  as  once  that  dear  old  home ; 

Inez  will  come  no  more, 
^Till  that  great  time  when  I  shall  roam 

Towards  the  other  shore. 
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And  wlien  my  earthly  task  is  done, 

The  siin  sinks  in  the  west, 
I'll  hear  the  sound,  go  plodding  home, 

By  Inez  side  to  rest. 


Nearing  my  home;  oh!  to  behold. 
The  pearly  gates  I'll  see. 

And  Inez,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Standing  to  welcome  me. 


Tor  me  the  gate  I  see  ajar; 

Shining  is  Inez's  face. 
The  distance — ah!  it  seems  so  far- 

Mv  arms  ache  to  embrace. 
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LOVE. 


So  oft  I  read  what  poets  sung  of  love, 

To  feel  their  joy  for  years  in  vain  I  sought; 
At  last  love  came,  a  cooing  little  dove ; 
The  joy  it  brought. 


And  since  the  day  when  I  first  sipped  the  wine 

I've  felt  a  song  I  would  all  men  could  hear, 
Though  vainly  I  have   sought   for  word  and 
rhyme, 

To  make  it  clear. 
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To  teach  this  song  love  only  has  the  power; 
To  mortal  man  the  door  is  sealed,  though 
near. 
Some  day  the  door  will  open,  you'll  discover 
Love's  song  and  hear. 
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WEEP  ^^OT. 


Weep  not,  friend,  o'er  your  condition,. 
He  who  tries  can  find  a  way; 

Labor,  and  to  God  petition, 

Strive,  and  yon  will  rise  some  day. 


Let  your  steps  be  sure  and  steady, 
Push  ahead  and  never  stop; 

Though  the  field  seems  filled  already,. 
There  is  room  still  at  the  top. 


If  yon  wish  to  climb  life's  ladder. 
Start  to  climb  it  from  the  ground; 

If  great  your  strength  it  makes  it  sadder 
To  have  to  climb  it  round  by  round. 
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A  BALM  FOE  WEAKY  MINDS. 


What  a  balm  for  the  mind  's  the  joyous  spring, 

What  fragrant  nectar  its  breezes  bring; 

How  the  babbling  brooks  and  the  birds  we  hear, 

Lull  the  heart  from  worry,  the  soul  from  fear; 

What  magnet  power  its  measures  hold 

To  keep  the  soul  from  growing  old! 

What  joy  upon  the  turf  to  lie 

And  watch  the  fleeting  butterfly, 

To  hear  the  bee  as  it  buzzes  by; 

The  humming  bees  as  they  go  and  come, 

Sipping  honey  from  the  bloom. 

Wake,  fainting  heart,  around  thee  look. 

Stroll  through  the  woods,  sit  by  the  brook, 

And  hear  it  clatter,  laugh  and  sing, 

A  flood  of  hope  to  you  'twill  bring. 
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Lookj  see  the  orchard  a  mass  of  snow^ 

Sending  the  fragrance  by  the  winds  that  blow; 

Drink  deep  of  its  joys^  on  its  fragrance  fill, 

That  thy  soul  may  stand  cold  winter's  chill. 

Look  to  the  daisies,  see  them  bend, 

Giving  their  fragrance  to  each  wind; 

The  lilies  in  their  lovely  array 

Think  of  the  words  the  sowers  say; 

Toil  not,  spin  not,  yet  how  they  grow. 

So  fragrant  and  spotless  and  whiter  than  snow. 

List  to  the  thrush  sing  up  in  tlie  trees. 

The  song  of  the  cuckoo,  the  hum  of  the  bees ; 

The  tame  and  wild  flowers,  drink  deep  their 

sweet  scent. 
Surely  thy  sad  heart  will  then  be  content. 
On   springtime's    fair   bosom    rest   thy    aching 

head. 
Who  cannot  feel  springtime  surely  is  dead. 
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TELL  ]\IE,  DEEP  OCEAN. 


Tell  iiie,  deep  ocean,  why  not  be  still, 

Why  not  this  surging  cease, 
Why    shonldst    thou    sing    this    mournful 
sound, 

And  why  not  hold  thy  peace? 


Is  it  a  tale  of  love  you  sing, 

Tell  me,  oh  mighty  deep: 
What  some  poor  sailor  bade  thee  bring. 

Just  as  he  sank  to  sleep. 


If  so,  I  yearn  tO'  know  thy  song. 
Pray  make  it  known,  oh  wave; 

I  had  a  loyer,  brave  and  strong, 
AVho  met  a  sailor's  grave. 


I  yearn  to  know  his  parting  words, 
Were  they  not  told  to  thee? 

If  so,  I  pray  thee  make  them  known, 
Pray  tell,  were  they  of  me? 
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SHOULD  I  SPY  LOVE. 


If  I  should  chance  to  spy  love  far  at  sea, 

AVith  outstretched  arm  beckoning  unto  me; 
lliough  I  bereft  complete  of  spar  and  sail, 
'Twould  not  prevail. 
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IF  LOVE  COULD  SEE. 

If  love  could  see  each  lover's  heart, 

And  read  the  truth  which  they  impart; 

Much  doubt  and  fears  it  would  relieve, 
^o  love  would  e'er  have  ought  to  grieve. 


DEAE  LITTLE  BOOK. 


Dear  little  book,  dear  little  brook, 

ThcRi  babbling  bubbbles  of  my  heart, 
Our  year  together  is  at  aii  end, 

And  now  we  j)art. 
Alone  now  thou  must  face  the  weather; 
Roam    o'er   strange    lands.       You    know    not 
whether. 

To  find  a  friend. 
Go  cheerful  on  thy  way. 
Go  chatter  out  thy  lay, 

I  bid  thee  now  God-speed. 
And  if  some  one  amid  the  throng 
Should  hear  and  feel  your  simple  song, 
And  with  their  cloak  of  love  enfold, 
To  save  thee  from  the  biting  cold, 
My  prayer  is  that  you  heed. 
And  give  him  comfort  in  his  need. 
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